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such few things as he himself did not produce, and the villager
sometimes disposed of his surplus produce and took in exchange
the articles manufactured by the townsman.

But while the weekly market supplied the simple needs of
the district, there was, even in the eleventh century, a demand
for luxuries and expensive necessaries on the part of richer men,
that had to be met. These were provided by the fairs, of which
only two are mentioned in Domesday Book. They were many
and important by the end of two centuries more. These fairs
were markets on a large scale specially licensed, generally for
the time of a church festival, and to them came merchants from
all parts bringing rare and costly goods, as well as ordinary
articles in general use. We shall hear much of them in the next
period of our history.

Trade In the Eleventh Century. At the time of the Conquest
England had considerable trade, chiefly in luxuries. Both the
Anglo-Saxon and the Dane held trade in honour and as early
as the eighth century we hear of an English merchant at Mar-
seilles, while, in the ninth, Offa, King of Mercia, was negotiating
protection for English merchants from Charlemagne. Then*
was, too, much intercourse with Rome and with monasteries
on the Continent, with considerable letter-carrying to and fro.
The Danes were traders even more than they were pirates, though
they found a combination of both very successful, and to thu
merchant who had made three voyages in his own ship was given
the rank of thegn.

By the end of the eleventh century there were three chief
trade routes :

1.  With France and Flanders from London, Southampton,
Sandwich, Dover, and the Kentish ports generally.

2.   A slave trade from Chester and Bristol to the Danes in
Ireland.

3.   From London, Grimsby, Lincoln, Norwich and Ipswich via
Scandinavia and Russia to the East.

The trade consisted mainly of luxuries such as ' purple cloth,
silk, gems and gold, garments, pigments, wine, oil, ivory, brass,